



























ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


MARCH AND APRIL, 1849. 





MEANS NECESSARY IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 





‘Wuart has the Peace Society done? It has been in operation 
many years on both sides of the Atlantic; but what has it yet 
accomplished, or what is it likely ever to accomplish ? ’ 

To all such questions, an answer, satisfactory to every fair and 
well-informed mind, might be given by simply referring to the 
state of the civilized world ever since the origin of this cause, in 
contrast with its previous condition for ages. Christendom never 
enjoyed so long a respite’ from the sword. After centuries of 
almost incessant conflict, and on the heels of a war, or series of 
wars, that deluged Europe in blood for twenty-two years, its 
general peace has been preserved for more than one-third of a 
century ; and during this whole period, including its late revolu- 
tionary convulsions, all the lives lost, if we except the guerrillas 
of Spain and Portugal, would hardly equal the victims in a single 
battle of Napoleon. Is not this fact alone quite sufficient to prove 
the success of our cause? If there had not been in all Christen- 
dom a solitary instance of slavery or intemperance for more than 
thirty years, we should certainly quote the fact as of itself most 
ample proof, that temperance and freedom had won a glorious, 
most decisive triumph. But, if such an argument would be 
deemed conclusiye beyond question or cavil in all other causes, 
why not in peace ? 

We might, also, refer to cases of threatened wars actually pre- 
vented — three or four in our own history — by the influence 
which the associated friends of peace have confessedly exerted ; 
or we might quote the highest literary and political authority for 
the belief that, if public opinion on this subject had been what it 
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was before the commencement of efforts in our cause, what it 
would still have been but for these efforts, one-tenth part of the 
provocations given the past year in Europe, would have involved 
that whole continent long ere this in bloodshed. Here is ample 
range for all the proof that any candid mind could ask ; but, in- 
stead of entering upon so wide a field of discussion, we will for 
the present content ourselves with saying, that in our opinion no 
enterprise of benevolence or reform has been so successful, or 
achieved so much good, as the cause of peace, in proportion to the 
amount of money expended; and that, with adequate means, we 
might reasonably expect to make on the civilized world such an 
impression as would ere long render war among its nations mor- 
ally impossible. These are strong positions ; but we hold our- 
selves ready to prove them to the satisfaction of all fair and 
intelligent minds. 

Our chief difficulty is, that most persons, the greater part even 
of good men, either take very little, if any, pains to inform them- 
selves on this subject, or indulge in modes of reasoning about it 
which they would instantly and utterly discard from almost any 
kindred theme. If we refer to the long prevalence of general 
peace in Christendom, or to the prevention of wars in particular 
cases, we are gravely told, as if it were a triumphant reply, ‘ that 
nations have become wiser than they once were, that the influence 
of Christianity is increasing, and that commerce and travel, the 
pulpit and the press, and growing intelligence among the masses, 
are all conspiring to keep the sword in its scabbard. Efforts in 
the cause of peace have had little, if anything, to do in bringing 
about such results.’ Precisely the same argument might be ap- 
plied to any kindred enterprise ; but would not these very men 
scout the conclusion in all such cases? Have not the very same 
general influences all co-operated even more extensively in favor 
of temperance and of missions? Yet nobody dreams of saying, or 
he would be heard with amazement if he should say, ‘ Special 
efforts in behalf of these causes have had nothing, or very little, 
to do in arresting the progress of intemperance, or spreading the 
gospel among the heathen; it is all the result of the general in- 
fluence of Christianity, of commerce, and the pulpit, and the press, 
and growing intelligence among the people.’ Apply to any enter- 
terprise of benevolence or reform the modes of reasoning which 
many do to the cause of peace, and you would well-nigh annihilate 
all its claims to support on the ground of success from its own 
efforts. 
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It seems, moreover, to b®@ strangely expected, that the cause of 
peace, unlike any other, will accomplish its vast and glorious 
aims without means or efforts, while these are in truth just as 
indispensable here as in any other enterprise. How many good 
men, though decidedly favorable to our object, still treat our 
cause practically as if it needed no money, or the merest pittance 
imaginable. To other enterprises of benevolence they readily 
give tens, hundreds, perhaps thousands of dollars; but to ours 
nothing, or next to nothing, in comparison, on the supposition 
that hardly any funds are needed. Look at a few facts in con- 
trast. In the cause of Christian missions among the heathen, 
there has of late been expended an average of two and a half or 
three millions of dollars a year; while in the cause of peace the 
expenditure in this country was for a long time only a few hun- 
dreds, and even in England less than one thousand a year, and 
the sum total spent from the first in this cause through all 
Christendom, would not much, if at all, exceed what John Howard 
paid in little more than fifteen years from his own purse for the 
cause of Prison !)iscipline, hardly $150,000 in all! Give the 
cause of peace only a tithe of the funds devoted to foreign mis- 
sions, $300,000 a year, instead of only half this sum in thirty 
years; and we might hope very soon to remove from Christendom 
all danger of actual war, and ere long to supersede and abolish 
forever that gigantic war-system which now presses like a mam- 
moth incubus on the bosom of its toiling, suffering millions, 
exacting from them interest on a war-debt of nearly Ten Tuous- 
aND Mirtrtien Dotiars, and an annual contribution of Ong 
Tuousanp MiLuions More to sustain preparations for war in time 
of peace. Give us funds, and we shall hope for success; but, 
surely, as a matter of mere justice, you will not demand or expect 
of us impossibilities, results without means. Do not dream that 
$150,000, scattered in this cause over more than thirty years, 
an average of only five thousand a year, and hardly that, for all 
Christendom, can by any possibility revolutionize the war-senti- 
ments of three hundred millions of people, and uproot a system not 
only entrenched in the worst passions of our nature, in all the invet- 
eracy of an immemorial usage, and the habits both of govern- 
ment and society, but supported by one thousand millions of 
dollars a year, and some three millions of men devoted to its preser- 
vation even in peace. Do pot bid us attempt to reach, and move, 
and mould on this subject twenty millions of minds in our own 
country by the pittance of three or four thousand dollars a year. 
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No; give us fifty or a hundred thousagd, more in one year than 
we have in fact received in thirty-four; and then we will willingly 
submit to réproaches upon our cause as unsuccessful and even 
hopeless, if the world should not, under God’s blessing upon such 
efforts, somewhat commensurate with the magnitude of our object 
and our work, witness results that would silence forever all doubts 
about the feasibility of this enterprise, and the moral certainty of 
its ultimately reaching a complete and most glorious triumph. 

Earnestly do we hope that our friends will all lay to heart this 
general argument at the present crisis of our cause in this coun- 
try. Just escaped from a war that has necessarily wakened 
public attention to the evils of the custom, and rendered the gen- 
eral mind more susceptible of impression from the facts and 
arguments of peace, we are anxious, in accordance with early 
formed plans for the purpose, to seize on this golden opportunity, 
and turn it to the best possible account. It was with this view 
our Society, at its last annual meeting, voted that in their opinion 
not less than twenty thousand dollars ought to be spent among us 
in special efforts consequent onthe late war with Mexico, more 
especially in.giving the speediest and widest circulation possible 
to our proposed Review of the Mexican War. Shall we have 
this sum? It is small, very small, for an object so important, for 
a work so great; and we would anew commend its claims to the 
serious consideration of our friends throughout the land. 


PPP PAALLIE eee aoe ™ 


WAR A SIN. 


Is warasin? It is not enough to say that war is an evil; for 
it may be said, that it isa necessary evil. It is not enough to say, 
that it is productive of much suffering; for it may be said, that the 
knife of the surgeon is productive of much suffering, as well as the 
sword; yet who would blame the surgeon? It is not enough to 
say that it costs much; for it may be said, that whatever is valua- 
ble costs something, and that the cost in general varies as the 
value. But is war a sin? 

Now, a thing, to be sinful, must be so either per se, or in con- 
sequence of circumstances, A thing, which is not sinful per se, 
may be right for one man, though wrong for another ; right for 
angelic beings, though wrong for mortals; or finally, though it 
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be wrong for every created being, it may be right for Him in 
whom are vested all the attributes of authority and power. But 
athing which is sinful per se, is right for no being, neither the 
creature nor the Creator. Hence it is said that ‘God cannot he.’ 
It is a sin in its very nature, independent of all circumstances ; 
yet by this is not meant that it is sinful for some reason antece- 
dent to the divine will, but simply, (what is sufficient for our ar- 
gument,) that it is one of those things upon which God has placed 
his seal of disapprobation, declaring the doing of them to be for- 
ever inconsistent with righteousness and true holiness. 

Is war, then, a sin per se? Some difference of opinion may 
exist in regard to what is implied in the term war; yet, whatever 
else it does, or does not imply, it doubtless implies the taking of 
life. Is then the taking of life a sin per se? If so, then, as we 
have seen, the Supreme Being could not take life consistently 
with his perfectly holy and righteous character ; then, the death 
of every individual who dies, would imply imperfection in the 
divine character ; ‘ but has he given, and shall he not take away?’ 
‘Has he not a right to do what he will with his own ?’ 

It is evident, therefore, that the taking of life cannot be asin 
per se, if it be qualified by no other circumstance, than that it be 
taken by the author and giver of life. Now, it would seem that 
it might be qualified by this circumstance, and that man has not 
the right to take that which he cannot give: but here we are not 
left to conjecture, we have the express prohibition, ‘ Thou shalt 
not kill.’ We say, then, that although the taking of life be not a 
sin per se, it is a sin in consequence of the single circumstance 
that it has been forbidden. The only questions which remain 
are, is there any qualification to this prohibition? and, if so, is 
there one that will apply in the case of war ? 

We find that this prohibition has been so qualified as to permit 
the taking of life for certain high offences, after the individual 
has been impartially tried and condemned by a proper court of 
justice. We say for certain high offences ; yet it is somewhat re- 
markable, that, under the old dispensation, there was scarcely a 
command of the decalogue, the transgression of which might not, 
under some circumstances, be punishable by death. It was a 
punishment, however, inflicted only upon offences of the most 
aggravated kind. 

Is there any other qualification to the prohibition? Can we 
suppose a case in which it would be right for one individual. to 
take the life of another, except through the officers of justice, 
3* 
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after sentence has been duly passed by some established court of 
justice ? We can, indeed, suppose such a case; but it must be 
founded on authority no less than that which uttered the prohibi- 
tion, ‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ If an individual were expressly com- 
manded by Jehovah to take the life of another individual, or if a 
nation were commanded to cut off another nation, it would be not 
only right, but a solemn duty, to execute that command, even 
though no reason for it whatever were given. Such was the case 
when Abraham was commanded to offer up his son Isaac; such, 
too, was the nature of the wars which the Jews carried on, and 
which have been so often quoted to justify the wars of modern 
times. 

I can conceive of no other qualification to the prohibition, 
unless it be implied in the right of self-defence. We believe that 
there is a principle of self-defence, justified both by reason and 
Scripture. Why so much objection to the idea of self-defence ? 
Is there anything sinful per se in the principle itself? Is it nota 
principle of the divine government ? Why was it that the rebel- 
lious angels were cast out of heaven, and‘ are reserved in ever- 
lasting chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of the great 
day ?’ Will not God defend the honor of his throne ? If it be 
asked, why then have we no command to defend ourselves ? — 
I would ask, why have we no command to eat and drink? Sim- 
ply because God has implanted in us a watural appetite for the 
discharge of these duties, so that there is no need of command, 
except it be a restrictive command, to prevent us from the too 
free indulgence of those appetites. If then from the circumstance 
that no command can be found except restrictive command, the 
inference be drawn that self-defence is forbidden, parity of rea- 
soning would lead us to conclude that eating and drinking are 
forbidden —a conclusion, probably, about which no one will be 
strenuous. But we need not argue this point ; for, if it can be 
shown that war cannot be justified while we admit the right of 
self-defence, much more will it follow if that right be denied. 

We have admitted, then, three qualifications to the prohibition 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ — judicial proceedings, express command, 
and the right of self-defence. Let us see how these will apply in 
the case of war. In the first place, is the taking of life in war 
simply the execution of a sentence by persons duly authorized, 
after the case has been careful y tried and decided in some regu- 
lar court of justice ? It may indeed be said, that it is the execu- 
tion of a sentence which has been deliberately pronounced by @ 
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regular court of justice. But tell me, can interested persons be 
admitted to membership in a court of justice ? Can such a court 
be composed entirely of interested persons ? Nay, can the judge, 
the jury and the executioner be vested in one and the same per- 
son, and that the person aggrieved? If not, then war cannot 
be justified on the ground of any judicial proceeding; for here each 
nation is its own judge, jury and executioner in every case of 
real or supposed injury. 

In the second place, can war be justified on the ground of 
express command ? We have indeed heard of such things as 
visions and revelations in these latter days; and it may be that, 
upou this ground, the Mormons would attempt to justify the rob- 
beries and murders committed in our western states ; but do the 
nations of the earth plead such an excuse as this? Have they 
ever pretended to such a justification of themselves? If not, 
then the fact that the Jews waged wars with other nations, can 
be no excuse for the present time, since they were expressly 
commanded to cut off those nations, and their guilt would have 
consisted in neglecting to execute that command. 

This brings us to the third and last question, — Can war be 
justified on the ground of self-defence? We have admitted there 
is a principle of self-defence, justified both by reason and Scrip- 
ture; but there are restrictions and a limit to the right of self 
defence, just as there are restrictions and a limit to the right of 
eating and drinking. ‘The most important of these restrictions 
we will notice. 

God has provided that, in general, man should not take satis- 
faction with his own hands for injuries that he may have suffered; 
he has required that this should be done through a third and dis- 
interested person, a proper tribunal of justice. Hence govern- 
ment has been instituted, courts and officers of justice; and we 
say that these are institutions of divine appointment; — ‘the 
powers that be are ordained of God.’ It therefore becomes the 
duty of every individual, so far as is practicable, to refer all 
cases of difficulty to such authority for settlement. Now, suppose 
a community of individuals should neglect to organize for them- 
selves any regular form of government, but should content them- 
selves with taking satisfaction, each one for his own wrongs 
according to his own estimation of the offence; would such a 
course of conduct be right ? Doubtless every one will answer, 
No. And yet, why not? Is it not self-defence, and have they 
not the common right of all men? Yet we should say, it is 
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wrong; for, though it be self-defence, it is a manner of exercising 
that right, which has been expressly forbidden by Him who has 
said, ‘ Avenge not yourselves....vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord; ’ by which is doubtless meant, not that we 
should never seek redress of grievances, but that we should refer 
our case either directly to the Judge of all, or to those ‘ who are 
his ministers, attending continually upon this very thing.’ The 
nations of the earth are, in reference to each other, so many 
individuals, living at the present time in a kind of lawless and 
independent state, united by no proper form of government, but 
contenting themselves with taking satisfaction each one for his 
own wrongs, according to his own estimation of the offence. If, 
then, a community of men cannot be justified on the ground of 
self-defence, while living in such known violation of the express 
command of God, how, I would ask, can a community of nations, 
whose circumstances are precisely the same ? 

It may be said that there are no courts and officers of justice 
to which to refer such difficulties. But arbitration is ever open; 
besides, it avails nothing to say that there 1s no such form of gov- 
ernment, unless it can be shown that there can be none, for this 
is the very thing of which we are complaining. How is it that 
any people enjoy the blessings of good government ? Do they 
wait until a code of laws is sent down from heaven? No; they 
unite together for the purpose of legislation. And cannot the 
nations of the earth unite together for the same purpose? There 
have indeed, in times past, been difficulties sufficient to prevent 
such a union; the great distance of the nations of the earth from 
each other, and the long time necessary to carry on the least 
intercommunication, have been such as to render it impossible to 
transact the business of such a government. But such difficulties 
no longer exist. Now that the nations the most distant have been 
brought to within a few days’ travel of each other, now that com- 
munications are being transmitted with the velocity of light, the 
business of such a government might be carried on with more 
ease, than could formerly the affairs of a single republic. 

It is for this reason we say, war cannot be justified on the ground 
of self-defence; and, as we have already seen that it cannot be 
justified on the ground of judicial proceedings or express command, 
we conclude that there is no qualification to the prohibition, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill,’ which will apply in the case of war; in other words, 
that war is a sin. S. 
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On the able and ingenious article from our correspondent, we 
beg leave, as the topic is a vexed one, to make a few remarks. 

1. It seems often to be taken for granted that,if war is not sinful 
per se, it must of course be right in some cases. It does follow, 
that it may be so, but not that it must be so; the question still 
remains to be settled on other grounds. Nor is this case at all 
peculiar ; for we shall find, on careful inquiry, that few, very few 
even of the actions condemned by all Christians and all mankind, 
are sinful per se. It is mainly circumstances, or relations, or 
some other moral considerations, which make most actions either 
right or wrong ; and any act of which this can be truly said, is 
‘ not sinful per se. When, therefore, you prove that the acts 
which constitute war are not sinful in this sense, you have not 
even begun to prove that war is ever right; you have merely 
cleared the way to starting your arguments for such a conclusion. 

2. The term self-defence is often used with a great deal of 
illogical looseness and confusion. Applied to nations, it means 
war; but, when applied to governments, it means pains and pen- 
alties, courts, police and prisons, as so any means of defence 
against wrong. Here is a wide difference in point of logic; as 
much as there is between a parent punishing his child, and two 
children or two men fiercely cowhiding each other. The physi- 
cal act may be essentially the same in each case; but the acts, 
morally considered, are widely different. 

Self-defence, moreover, is generally supposed to be synonymous 
with fighting even unto death. If we may defend ourselves, it is 
at once inferred that we may kill for the purpase; and hence the 
right of self-defence is regarded by most persons as identical with 
the right to take life, and to wage war. A hasty, unwarrant- 
able inference; for the right and the duty of defending our lives, 
like the right and the duty of supporting ourselves and our fami- 
lies, are restricted to the use of lawful means for the attainment 
of those ends. We are not at liberty, even for such purposes, to 
do a single thing which God forbids, —to blaspheme, to deay his 
Son, to embrace paganism, to steal, or lie, or commit adultery. 
If life cannot be preserved without disobeying God, then are we 
required to sacrifice it on the altar of obedience to his will. The 
presumption is, that it can be; and hence the inference, that self- 
defence does not necessarily involve any right to take life. 

The question, then, returns, does God prescribe or permit 
war in self-defence ? We admit both the right and duty of self- 
defence ; but we say that self-defence in ilself no more authorizes 
us to wage war, than the support of ourselves or our families 
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does to steal, or rob, or murder for the purpose. Such an infer- 
ence is a mere non-sequitur, resting on the false assumption, that 
we have, or can have, no other means of self-defence than blood- 
shed. There are scores of other means far better in the long 
run; and self-defence may involve only the right and duty to use 
these means in the best way we can. — Ep. 
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INCIDENTAL WASTE OF PROPERTY. BY THE MEXI- 
CAN WAR. 


Ir takes a long time, and then becomes almost impossible, to 
ascertain the exact amount of money actually paid for any given 
war. Who can tell precisely how much our Revolutionary war 
cost us? We have not to this day settled all its bills; for so 
late as 1844 nearly a million of dollars was paid for it in the 
way of pensions, some two millions more recommended for the 
same purpose in 1845, and Congress had at its very last session 
a committee on Revolutionary pensions. Nearly sixty-six years, 
then, have elapsed since the close of the war, and we have not 
got through paying its bills of this sort; and how long it may 
take to satisfy all the claims, and discharge all the liabilities 
growing out of our war with Mexico, it is of course impossible 
to foresee. The pensions to be paid for half a century to come, 
and allowances for all sorts of indemnities likely to be demanded, 
will doubtless exceed in the end $30,000,000. Far greater is 
the waste of property occasioned by the withdrawal of laborers, 
and the sacrifice of life. The last report of the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral makes the number of men employed during the war on 
land, more than 99,000, besides the naval forces, which would 
swell the sum total to considerably more than 100,000, But sup- 
pose that 100,000 troops in all lost inthe service an average of 
one year and a half each, the value of their labor, reckoned at 
only seventy-five cents a day, would exceed $35,000,000. If we 
lost, as undoubtedly we did, 30,000 lives at least, and each life — 
was shortened an average of twenty years, this alone would 
make, at the same rate, more than $140,000,000. 

Let us pause here, and see the sum total of these few items : — 

For labor wasted during the war, - - - $35,000,000 


For labor lost in the lives sacrificed, - - 140,000,000 
For pensions and indemnities, - - - -. 30,000,000 
Total of incidental losses from these sour- 


ces alone, - - - - - = - = = $205,000,000 
Add the actual cost of the war in one way and another, and it 
would in all amount to full $400,000,000,00. 
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The greater part of all this, moreover, is a dead loss. ‘* Al- 
most the whole capital applied to war expenses,” says Mr. Galla- 
tin, ‘‘is destroyed, because expended on unproductive objects. 
The munitions of war, the horses, and a multitude of other 
articles, are actually destroyed; and a variety of other expenses, 
such as those of transporting, and afterwards moving an army 
with all its apparatus, particularly if in a foreign country, are 
entirely lost. The great bulk of money raised for carrying on 
war, is expended in feeding, clothing and supporting men whom 
the war has converted into unproductive consumers ; and, at the 
end of the war, nothing remains but the artillery, muskets and 
tents ;— all the rest of the capital expended for the land forces, 
has been annihilated.”’ * 

It is easy to see how war becomes so enormously wasteful. 
Its very aim is wholesale destruction; and, when the skill of 
experienced commanders, and the resources of twenty or thirty 
millions of people, are all put in requisition for the purpose, we 
must of course expect a wide and terrible havoc. Economy in 
war is well nigh impossible ; almost every one feels at liberty, if 
not to defraud, at least to overcharge the government ; and a host 
of agents, contractors and commissaries, like a flock of vul- 
tures hovering over a field of battle, follow the track of its 
armies to gorge their avarice from its treasury. ‘‘ These,” says 
Dr. Johnson with graphic truthfulness, ‘‘ are the men who, with- 
out virtue, labor or hazard, grow rich as their country is im- 
poverished. They rejoice when obstinacy or ambition adds 
another year to slaughter and devastation, and laugh from their 
‘desks at bravery and science, while they are adding figure to 
figure, cipher to cipher, hoping for a new contract from a new 
armament, and computing the profits of a siege or a tempest.” Tt 


C. 
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A Scene arrer Battie. —I now went below, to see how matters appeared 
there. The first object I met, was a man bearing a limb, which had just been 
detached from some suffering wretch. Pursuing my way to the ward-room, 
I necessarily passed through the steerage, which was strewed with the 
wounded ; it was a sad spectacle, made more appalling by the groans and 
cries which rent the air. Some were groaning, others were swearing most 
bitterly, a few were praying, while those last arrived were begging most pit- 
eously to have their wounds dressed next. The surgeon and his mate were 
smeared with blood from head to foot : they looked more like butchers than 
doctors. Having so many patients, they had once shifted their quarters from 
the cockpit to the steerage; they now removed to the ward-room, and the 
long table, round which the officers had sat over many a merry frost, was 
soon covered with the bleeding forms of maimed and mutilated seamen. 


* Albert Gallatin’s Pamphlet on ‘* the Finances of the War.”” + Faulkland Islands. 
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DR. BOWRING ON PEACE. 


Tue London Peace Society, some time ago, procured the delivery in 
London of a series of lectures on various aspects and bearings of Peace. One 
of these was by Joun Bowrine, LL.D., long a distinguished member of Par- 
liament, one of the most gifted and learned men in England, on the Political 
awd Commercial Importance of Peace. The whole production, full of noble 
thoughts, and instinct with the best spirit of the age, would richly repay a 
careful perusal; but we select only a few paragraphs that seem to claim spe- 
cial attention in this country :— 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE WITH TEE Resources oF War DEVOTED TO 
Prace.— ‘* War, no doubt, represents some of the triumphs of the human intel- 
lect. An army is a stupendous engine—a wonderful gathering of men, whom 
discipline has turned into machines, making their moral and intellectual powers 
subservient to one rujing and despotic will. Happy would it be if the physical 
momentum could be retained, and the thought and the feeling transferred to a 
nobler and worthier field. An army is a most imposing example of the power 
of congregated and marshalled man. For thousands of years the genius of 
nations has been inquiring, how armies can be made most efficient for the 
dreadful duings to which they are trained. Every combination has been tried 
by which the bones, the sinews, and the muscles of man, can be brought into 
co-operation with the mechanics of destruction. Every attraction which can 
fascinate the senses has been appealed to, gaudy dress, and joyous music, and 
‘pomp and circumstance.’ Countless millions have been drawn from the 
labor and the wealth of the community, in order that the military glory of the 
people may be preserved untarnished. 

Has it ever occurred to statesmen to institute this inquiry? If war, or the 
fear of war, have given birth to such vast combinations as these, what might 
be done by combinations in the spirit of peace, and in the love of humanity * 
Were all these strong motives which are brought to act upon the less noble 
parts of our nature for the encouragement of military passions, directed 
to the development of a higher ambition, in the pursuit of man’s improve- 
ment, how soon would the whole face of society be changed! It was once 
proposed, by a benevolent philosopher,* that every nation should have a Peace 
Department, and a minister whose especial functions should be to promote the 
pacific interests of the people. ‘The field would be as wide as the world, the 
work as boundless as futurity. Yet, if only a small portion of the motives 
which are held out to military and naval exploits, were presented to the culti- 
vation of peace, and the encouragement of the higher,—the highest aptitudes 
of the human character, war would become an almost impossible calamity.” 


ActuaL AcHIEVeEMENTS oF Peace.—‘‘ There are few subjects upon which 
the philanthropist can dwell with greater complacency, than those great social 
improvements, which have characterised the advent and the maintenance of 
European peace during the last thirty years. The whole of the active intelli- 
gence of the public mind has been directed to pacific objects. Labor and 
capital have been called into the field of moral and intellectual progress. 
Every stimulus given to energetic thought—every impulse which inventive 
genius has received—every encouragement offered to honorable ambition, has 
been in a direction where progress is associated with peace. It is difficult in 
the immense variety of topics which press upon the mind to select those which 
most merit attention; for on every side they abound. Look at the facilities 


* Dr. Rush, one of the patriots of the Revolution, and a signer of the Declaration of 
Indepe ndence. 
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afforded to communication—the rapidity with which distance is traversed in 
comfort andsafety. Railways are among the greatest blessings which a pacific 
era has conferred upon the world. It is not only that they afford cheap and 
commodious means of locomotion—it is not only that they furnish profitable 
investment for capital—that they create new demands for labor—that they 
make markets accessible both to him who has to sell, and to him that has to 
buy. Communication is civilization in activity. It will raise the standard of 
man to the highest social level. ‘The desire fcr our own improvement, will 
grow out of the observation of improvement manifested by others; and the 
contagion of that healthful uneasiness which seeks to amend and to meliorate, 
will run along every line—as letters along the wires of that galvanic telegraph, 
which is another of the wonderful appliances of our day. And railways are 
producing other and yet more benignant changes. They are blending and 
binding nations. Having strengthened the links by which the members of the 
same community are united, they are now carrying out a wider mission by 
breaking down the barriers which separated states and empires. As regions 
remote are made more and more accessible,—as interests divided are more and 
more drawn together; the feeling spreads that after all, men in the infinite 
variety of circumstances in which they are placed—men are but members of 
a common family,—born not for hatred but for love, not for mutual injury but 
reciprocal services ; and best securing their own felicity by advancing the 
felicity of the rest of their race. 


Railroads. —The amount of Railway engagements is one of the most 
startling facts of the epoch in which we live. If the enormous sums of money 
which are wasted in times of war, in far worse waste than if thrown down a 
fathomless abyss, or flung into the immeasurable ocean deep—for that would 
be waste alone, without the accompaniments of wickedness and woe that war 
brings with it; if, I say, the wastes of war be compared and contrasted with 
the savings of peace—applied to railway purposes alone—that comparison 
and contrast will be most consolatory to the thoughtful. In this country, bills 
have passed for the construction of no less than 532 railways; of which 247 
are main lines, and 285 extensions and branches. Parliament has sanctioned 
for this, a capital of £153,457,837, and up to the latest period, the annual re- 
ceipts for passengers were £3,976,341 ; and for goods, £2,333,373 ; making 
£6,309,714. More than six millions paid for improved locomotion—far more 
than the whole revenues of many second-rate states ; or the revenues of Eng 
land at a period not very remote. In 1845, 2118 miles of railway were opened. 
In 1844, the number of passengers who travelled by railways, reckoning the 
separate journeys of each, was 30,363,052 ; and in the last six months of 1845, 
the half of the year in which there is the least activity, the number of travel- 
lers was 16,720,550. ‘These are the works of Peace. 


Steam. — Steam navigation again in its magnificent development, is 
another child of peace. It carries out over the ocean, the triumphs of the 
railway on the Jand. And those triumphs have been up to the present moment 
peaceful triumphs. The inquiry how far this mastery over winds and waves, 
can be made subservient to purposes of destruction, is happily as yet a problem 
to be solved. And may it long continue so! Meanwhile, we reach the utter- 
most ends of the earth with celerity and certainty. We can calculate the 
day,almost the hour, which will bring us news from our oriental or occidental 
dominions ; and the time is not remote, when these great discoveries will re- 
celve a yet more extensive application. Deeply was I impressed with this 
wonderful change when, a few years ago, I stood at the foot of the Pyramids 
—amidst the ruins of Memphis—and my thoughts rushed back to the days 
when the Pharaohs reigned in their despotic glories; when this England of 
ours was a barbarous land, occupied by naked savages, unlettered and unknown. 
Then hurrying over thirty centuries, I looked around me upon desolate and de- 
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populated Egy pt—contrasted with that country which now holds sovereignty 
in every auarter of the globe. Standing there—midway between our eastern 
and western empires—l1 could predict the day which should bring tidings from 
Britain or Bengal, when I should hear the echoes of voices speaking in our 
Jand’s language, from the Thames or the Ganges—from continents—from 
worlds unknown to—undreamt of by—the oracles of old. These, too, are 
victories of Peace. 


Navigation. — How often has it been asserted, that a maritime nation like 
eurs flourishes most in the time of war; that ‘the Sovereign of the seas,’ 
ean then best exercise her sovereignty in dictating laws both naval and com- 
mercial to the world. Now what was the state of our shipping, when we 
brought the war with France to a ¢riumphant issue? In 1814, 1,779,632 tons 
of shipping were employed in the import trade of Great Britain. In 1844, 
the tonnage employed was 5,049,600, being an increase of 3,269,968 tons. In 
our outward trade, there were employed in 1814, 1,730,808 tons; in 1844, 
5,297,168 tons, being an increase of 3,566,360 tons ; so that upon the import 
and export trade of Great Britain taken together, the increase amounts to’ 
6,836,328 tons, or an augmentation of 194 per cent; 2. e., our shipping has 
nearly been trebled in a period of 30 years of peace. 


Commerce. — Nor are other commercial statistics less interesting and in- 
structive. Our trade antecedent to 1814, was an object of envy and jealousy 
to the continental nations. We had the character of sacrificing everthing to 
our ‘ shopkeeping’ interests—of engaging and persevering in war with no 
higher end than the creation and preservation of a huge commercial monopoly. 
Our merchants conspired to subjugate the world to their rapacity, and our 
government was but too happy to aid themin their grasping schemes. Well! 
but if such were the errors either of merchants or ministers, they sadly mis- 
calculated. It is not war, but peace that has most developed our commercial 
resources, which has most extended the sphere, and stimulated the activity of 
tradingenterprise. In 1814, the official value of our imports from foreign coun- 
tries was £53,755,264 ; in 1845, it was £85,281,958 ; being an augmentation 
of £51,526,694, or more than 170 percent. Nor let it be forgotten that these 
85 millions sterling, represent the produce of foreign lands, all imported for the 
enjoyment of the community by consumption, or for the purposes of profitable 
reproduction in manufactures. ‘These 85 millions exhibit the contribution of 
every climate and soil of the wide world to our daily, our hourly comforts and 
luxuries ; articles either not produced at home, or produced of better quality 
and lower price abroad. From the lowest hovel to the Joftiest palace, from 
the most homely meal of the peasant to the most luxurious repasts of the 
prince, tributes are brought from remote regions. The cheapest garments of 
the meanest, the costliest robes of the mightiest, are alike provided by our 
eommercial activity. And even more important than the supplies which are 
consumed, whether in food or clothing, or other enjoyments, is that influx 
of raw material which feeds our manufactures, and gives emnloyment to indus- 
trious millions. 

Similar and equally satisfactory results are shown by comparison of our 
exports in 1814, with those of 1445. The official value which represents the 
quantities was, in 1814, £34,207,253; in 1845, £150,879,986, being an in- 
erzase of more than 470 per cent. ; while the real value which in 1814 was 
£45,494,219, in 1845 amounted to £60,111,084 ; being an augmentation of 
about 33 per cent. And these figures show a most interesting fact in the ex- 
traordinary evidence they afford of the improved state of our manufactures ; 
for as the increased amount, estimated in quantity, exceeded 116 millions in 
1845 over 1814, the increased amount, estimated in value, only exceeded by 
about 15 millions ; that is to say, the British nation furnished to other coun- 
tries, for the same money, nearly four times the amount of goods it had given 
in 1814. 
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Such has been the enormous extension of our foreign commerce, under the 
auspices of a peace, which, heaven be praised! has lasted nearly the length 
of a generation of man. But that extension is trifling, compared to the increase 
of the home trade, during the same period. The activity of our intercourse 
with foreign lands, seems to stimulate activity in all our domestic relations ; 
and it is one of the most delightful results of that universal brotherhood which 
grows out of commercial liberty, that far from weakening, it strengthens all 
that is excellent in the bonds of fellow-citizenship ; and, while allying us 
with remote nations, unites us in more intimate connexion with our own. Cf 
the progress of manufacturing industry we have striking evidence, which ever 
way we turn. [am now writing in a spot, whose name is not to be found in 
any map of Great Britain, and whose inhabi:. sts, at the close of the war, did 
not amount to two hundred. One single establishment in it, at this moment, 
employs a thousand hands, who, with their dependent families, represent a 
population of three or four thousand, and nearly double that number inhabit 
the valley. They have all settled there within the last twenty years, invited 
by that demand for labor which increased consumption has caused. And there 
are multitudes of localities now swarming with human beings, which, at the 
end of the war, were barren and desolate wastes. 


Arts. —'To speak of the progress of the mannfacturing arts, under the be- 
nignant influence of peace, is to open another field of limitless inquiry ; that 
progress may be traced in every department, and followed out in the augment- 
ed enjoyments of every civilized being. In the improved construction of our 
dwellings—in better arrangements for light, and warmth, and air—in whatever 
is useful, and whatever is ornamental, evidence will be found, that the pacifie 
character of the times is promoting human felicity. During the war, the in- 
feriority of many of our manufactures to those of France, was recognized by all 
unbiassed judges. In the perfection and distribution of colors, in harmony of 
arrangement, or gracefulness and beauty of form, our neighbors undoubtedly 
far excelled us. But peace has brought their superiority home to us. A gra- 
dual and growing improvement has become apparent here. Our articles of 
silver, bronze, and other metals represent a purer and more cultivated taste ; 
the hue and patterns of our tissues—silk, cotton, and woollen—have under- 
gone a thorough revolution, and exhibit evidence of rapid progress towards 
perfection. A more elevated standard of art and science, becomes generally 
recognized. Even in our streets, the gross and vulgar ballads, which, half a 
eentury ago, satisfied and delighted the populace, have been supplanted by 
music worthy of the orchestra, and songs which severe criticism need not des- 
pise. Itinerant art, instead of distributing the rude and shapeless images 
which ornamented our cvuitages in the last generation, now makes the works 
of Chantrey, or Canova, or Thorwaldsen, accessible, for a few pence, to the 
multitude, and finds the multitude able and willing to appreciate the works of 
exalted genius. Then again, the public taste has been greatly advanced by 
the application of steel engraving to the production of innumerable beautiful 
pictures—so cheap—so varied—not to speak of illustrated volumes, and maga- 
zines, and newspapers. ‘These, too, are among the triumphs, the great, the 
enduring triumphs, ef Peace. 


Population and Pauperism.— And while the population of Great Britain 
has increased in a ratio of 50 per cent., from 1811 to 1841, it having been 
12,596,803 in the former, and 18,720,394 in the latter period, the diminution 
of pauperism is not less striking. The amount of poor rates paid in 1811, was 
£6,656,105, being equal to 13s. 1d. per head on the whole population, while 
in 1841, the amount was £4,911,498, representing 6s. 2d. per head, being less 
than half the contribution 30 years before. Nor can it be contended that the 
state of the population is worse than at the former period, or that there has 
been any growing indisposition to relieve well-ascertained distress. 
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EXTRACTS FROM PEACE SPEECHES. 


. In our last number we gave some specimens of the addresses at the great 
Peace Meeting in Exeter Hall, London, Oct. 31. The following are too good 
to be omitted even at this late hour : — 


Rev. Joun Burnet. — Mr. Chairman, this immense mass around re- 
minds me of an army. We have heard of the columns of Austerlitz, of Mar- 
engo, of Waterloo; but with all their parade of military glory, I venture to 
sav they did not present such an imposing moral spectacle as the column as- 
sembled in this immense hall. Columns like this, without arms, will put 
down all the armed columns. 

Some time ago, we were told we must submit to an increase of our income- 
tax; and for what? ‘To be prepared against an invasion by the French! 
We prevented that intended increase of the income-tax ; but we have not been 
able to prevent the invasion by the French. ‘They have come, and they are 
welcome. And instead of making an increase to our income-tax by their 
coming, they brought their own money with them, and they paid their way, 
So they have helped to pay our taxes, instead of being the means of imposing 
more taxes upon us. And how were they received? ‘They came with their 
swords at their sides, and we met them without any. We were all members 
of the Peace Society. They knew that we were members of the Peace So- 
ciety when they came. ‘They brought their swords with them just because 
they had been accustomed to them; it was an old habit; and we wish to 
make that habit older still, and to put it out of fashion. 

There is one thing unknown to creation, and that is a man with tiger's 
claws or lion’s teeth. Hence man is obliged to look beyond the law of his 
creation, and form artificial weapons to work against his fellows ; for nature 
has furnished him with none to carry out that object ; he makes his own claws 
because nature gave him none. He forges his own teeth, because nature 
made his teeth for supporting himself, and not for biting his neighbors ; and 
hence he has recourse to the iron, the lead, and the steel, to supplement the 
Creator’s work, and make himself a ravenous beast, because the Creator did 
not make him so. 

' War creates strange phraseologies ; and it has sometimes been said that the 
French are our natural enemies. Are they? Do you think that the gentlemen 
now on the platform (turning to the members of the French natfénal guard) 
look like a natural enemy? I see no symptoms of this natural enmity about 
any Frenchman I have seen either in London or in France. Is it not a strange 
doctrine that the nation just at our elbows is our naturalenemy? I should say 
it is our natural friend. Geography has placed us side by side, but not to fight. 
Are we always ready to say that the next shop to us, if we keep a shop, is 
our natural enemy? What a furious place Cheapside, or London itself, would 
be, if it were so filled with natural enemies. There is, as there ought to be, a 
fair and honorable rivalry; and so amongst nations there may be a rivalry in in- 
dustry and intellect ; but that can never approach to natural enmity. The 
nearer we are to a nation, the more ought we to consider them our friends ; 
France I call our first cousin ; the others are relations more removed. 

Will any man deny that peace is necessary to the development of Christian- 
ity and civilization? ‘Those who laugh at our principles, do it only because 
they suppose the thing we seek is too good to be attained. They agree in the 
value of the object we are pursuing, but say that permanent and universal peace 
is too good a thing to be expected. But let them laugh if we win; and we 
will carry our object at Jast. Will any one say that Christianity can ever be 
fully developed without peace? Can we talk of the brotherhood of the whole 
human family, and yet tear each other in pieces? Can we talk of a Saviour’s 
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love, and then arm ourse}ves for a deadly conflict with the people whom he 
died to save? There is a monstrosity about such proceedings ; and it is utterly 
impossible that Christianity can ever be developed while war is continued. 
War is not only war between man and man; it 1s a conflict of man against 
the principles of the Gospel. Then, will any one tell us that the full develop- 
ment of commerce is necessarily connected with wart There may be some 
branches in which there are large profits; but the steady onward movement 
of universal commerce, making every man comfortable and happy, is utterly 
inconsistent with a state of war. 

It may be said that nations will war with nations to the end of time; but I 
trust they will learn soon, what I wish they had learnt long ago, never to em- 
ploy the logic of kings, namely, the sword and the cannon. I expect the time 
to come when nations will tell their sovereigns, when they speak of war, ‘ If 
you go to war, calculate upon the consequences ; we don’t want to fight for 
ourselves, and we won’t fight for you; and if the people you are stirring us 
up against, should come to us, and give us another sovereign, you will have 
yourself to blame for the change.’ 

I rejoice to see the immense multitude who have assembled on this occasion 
to give their attestation to the great principles of peace. I trust that meetings 
equally large will be held everywhere throughout the country, and that the 
people at large will persevere in this great and important work. Whenever 
you hear of a peace meeting, let the sovereign know, let the ministry know, 
let the legislature know, let the press know, let the soldiers know, let the 
generals know, that you are determined, whatever they do, to abide by the 
standard of peace. And let the clergy know, when they go to consecrate their 
children and their colors to the god of war, that the nation disapproves the 
deed. If this course is taken, those who now laugh at your efforts, will begin 
to think seriously about them, and at last they will come round and tel] the 
world that the peace principie is now a great fact. 

There will necessarily be expense connected with your efforts ; but you 
know nothing is done without expense. You have not fought without a heavy 
expense ; you all know that ; the many millions of our debt tell us the weight 
of the expenditure we lavished upon war. Will you continue that expendi- 
ture? (* No, no.’) How will you get rid of it? Would you rather pay 
the expense of a meeting like this, now and then, than have a meeting like 
Waterloo? We put it to your choice—Waterloo or Exeter-hall, which do 
you like best t (cheers). I should say I would much rather pay for Exeter-hall. 
And I am told you will have an opportunity of testing your sincerity on this 
point. ‘The war question has been carried on under a heavy load of debt; but 
we will not work the peace principle in debt at all; we will pay our way as 
we go; and we expect you will, by your contributions, enable the Peace So- 
ciety to work onward and onward, aud encourage it to call you together again. 

In conclusion, let me exhort you never to cease till you have made your 
rulers feel your weight, as they have hitherto made you feel theirs. Never 
cease ti]] you find them, in their treaties with foreign powers, endeavoring to 
carry out the great principle of arbitration. And if you cannot induce the le- 
gislature to do this, if the legislature likes fighting so much, let them adjourn 
both houses of Parliament till the war is over, and we will keep ourselves 
quiet at home, while they go and fight abroad. I would call upon the mem- 
bers—whoever they may be that represent this vast multitude—to see that 
treaties are drawn up on the principle just referredto. Don’t take the treaties 
that ministers lay on the table of the House of Commons, and be satisfied with 
them, unless they have some such clause. Let ministers work to the utmost 


of their power to secure the grand end of permanent peace ; and let France, . 


our nearest neighbor, be made to feel that we regard her as our dearest friend 
a8 a nation; and Jet her sons, when they visit us, feel that they have come 
only to visit their brethren. 
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Rev. THomas Spencer.—What is most required in a movement like this, 
is earnestness of purpose. We are about a great work ; we are not met he- 
eause we are accustomed to meet ; but there is something to be done, a great 
evil to be removed ; and, as responsible in the presence of the Almighty, we 
come to try to get rid of it. It has been said that during the French war the 
people were in fayor of the war. I should like that to be put to the vote of 
this assembly. Ifa man tells me it will rain to-day, and I find by touching 
the barometer it rises, I do not believe him. We have touched the barometer 
of public feeling to-night, and its response is,—‘ Peace with all nations— 
peace upon earth, and good-will towards men.’ And I believe that when the 
people of England have been in favor of war in former times, it has been from 
the artifices and frauds practised upon them, from the false stories put into 
their ears, whereby they have been made to believe all sorts of evil things 
about their neighbors; their indignation has been excited ; they have been 
made to believe they were in danger of having their homes plundered, their 
cities burned, and their land invaded; and then, when thus frightened and 
alarmed, they have said to the Government, ‘ Go to war.’ Having had 
such impositions practised upon them before, they must learn by past experi- 
ence, and be upon their guard. 

Allusion has been made to-night to the attempt to frighten England from 
its propriety some time ago. But men of sense saw through that ; it was not 
the invasion of England by the French; it was the invasion of the treasury 
of England by the officers of the army and navy. If all men had been 
earning their own living, and none living upon the taxes, we should have 
heard nothing of that outcry. 

One great sign of the present time is that people are beginning to think for 
themselves. I respect a man, whatever his politics or creed, who thinks for 
himself, and who is a man of principle and conscience, and who does what he 
does because he thinks it right; whether men smile, or laugh, or frown, 
nothing can frighten him from his singleness of purpose. ‘The great thing is 
to enlighten the minds of the people, that they may act wisely whatever may 
turn up. Even in my days [ have seen gas-lights invented ; there was no 
such thing as steamboats when I wasa boy; railways and the electric te'e- 
graph were not thought of. And though our fathers would not have be" _ved 
in these things fifty years ago, if they had been told of them, I am not dis- 
posed to be sceptical now when I am told of the glorious days that Elihu Bur- 
ritt has announced this evening. 1 believe in them ; for I believe that he who 
announced the Gospel as a message of peace and good-will to men, meant 
it to be so, and his word will not return to him void, but accomplish what he 
pleases, and prosper in the thing whereto it is sent. 

But there are still mistakes. In times of dear bread there were people who 
used to blame the baker or the miller ; but they have lately found out that it was 
the legislature that made bread dear. In like manner people formerly used to 
charge alldrunkenness to the brewer or the retailer of beer and spirits ; but now 
they know that there would be no such people, if there were not people who 
drank. In the same way, there are people who would not for the world go 
to the field of Waterloo, thinking it would be such a horrible spectacle. But 
the battle was in reality not fought there. It was from the House of Com- 
mons that the decree went forth to kill and slay ; it was they, or rather you, 
who pointed the cannon ; it was you who paid for the powder, who guided the 
musket which fired the bullet that pierced the man’s heart. If you had said 
with a nation’s voice,—a voice of thunder, ‘ This shall not be so; we will 
not sanction getting into debt for this murderous slaughter ; we will not fight; 
we will not enlist ; and if kings wish to fight, let them fight in their own per- 
sons; if the prime minister wants to fight, let him take his sword and go; 
but for us, we fear God and love man—we love peace and ensue it.’ Had 
the Christian people of England said this, there would have been none of that 
slaughter at Waterloo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WHEN AND HOW CERTAIN PeopLe wouLp Have Ministers preach Peacx. 
— It is amusing to see how a class of men, who sometimes profess a certain 
kind of friendship for our cause, would provide for its advocacy and promo- 
tion. They like peace, but cannot do anything for it themselves, nor fairly 
open the way for others to aid it. They are sure to have on hand some 
excuse for not admitting its claims just now ; the acceptable time is always in 
the future, and likely to come about as soon as the boy shall catch the rain- 
bow. We thank God that this cause rests, under Him, on aclass of men 
very different from these. 

We copy from one of our papers the result of one minister’s experience : 


‘ An aged clergyman has just discovered, in his advanced years, how and 
when it is proper to preach the gospel of Peace. On several different occa- 
sions he has spoken to his flock upon the great sin of War, and has as often 
been rebuked by some of the brethren for choosing a wrong time for such a 
discourse, as well as indulging wrong sentiments. From his experience thus 
bought, he derives the following rules to be followed by all who would 
acceptably preach the great doctrine of Peace on earth: 1. Never to preach 
on peace at a time of religious indifference, for then more important matters 
demand attention: — 2, Never at a time of religious activity, for then the 
great work of conversion needs all his efforts: — 3. Never in such a manner 
as to bring our militia system “‘ into disrepute: ’’—-4. Never in times of 
peace, for it is then unnecessary :— 5. Never in time of war, for it might be 
considered a ‘‘ political sermon: ’’—6. Never to carry the principles of 
Christ so far as to be suspected of any ultra or Quaker notions. With these 
few and reasonable exceptions, he feels at liberty to apply the Christian doc- 
trine of overcoming evil with good at all times !’ 


Frencn Nationa Desr. — It appears that the French national debt now 
amounts to $1,040,000,000. ‘This debt in the year 1841 amounted to 4,250,- 
000,000 francs, or in a round sum $850,000,000 ; so that, in seven years of 
profound peace, the ex-royal government has actually increased the debt about 
two hundred millions of dollars. 


Tue Frencu Revoitution. — It is well known that a large number of 
children, born after the first French Revolution in 1798, became insane ; and 
it seems probable, that another illustration of visiting the sins of the parents 
upon the children will follow the late disturbances. Many cases of mental 
derangement have already occurred in the Faubourg du Temple, and Menil- 
montant, where the fighting, during the late insurrection, was terrific. As 
early as the 27th of June, two women, residing in the Corbeau, became 
deranged ; and one, who inhabits the Rue Menilmontant, was, on the 10th of 
July, conveyed to the asylum. These poor creatures are constantly heard to 
utter cries of fear and dread ; they cal! for assistance, and beg they may not 


be killed. 


Tue Encuisu Sotprer. — In no other country in the world is the soldier 
so heartily despised as in England ; and in none is he more cordially admired. 
Men look down upon him with unbounded contempt ; women look up to him 
With passionate adoration. He is ridiculed on the one side ; he is worshipped 
on the other. He is at once a lobster and a hero. He is insulted in the 
Streets; he is courted from the areas. The butcher’s boy shoulders his 
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empty tray with a face full of impudence, and the cook-maid, as she retires 
with the joint, looks back at him with a face full of love. His red coat, his 
erect carriage, his handsome person, the halo of bravery which surrounds 
him, gladden the eyes, possess the imaginations and fill the hearts of the 
gentler sex, whilst men think him a poor creature indeed, because he may not 
put his hands in his pockets, stay out after nightfall, or get drunk at discre- 
tion. ‘They see he is at the mercy of the drill-sergeant — that le has sold his 
liberty for a shilling a day — that he is turned into a mere machine, without an 
opinion of his own, without even the ordinary privilege of a free and enlightened 
citizen to wear.as much dirt upon his person as he pleases. For all this they 
heartily despise him ; and because he is adored by the women, they, more- 
over, cordially detest him. Besides, he is mixed up in their minds with some 
undefined notions of taxation — and that is enough in itself to render-him the 
most unpopular animal in the world. — North British Review. 


Growine Expense or tHe British Government. — During the past 
twelve years of uninterrupted peace, the national expenditure of Great Britain 
has increased ten and a half millions sterling. ‘The increase withm three 
years only, has been four millions. 


One Guance More at tHE Mexican War.—The N. O. Bulletin, an 
advocate of the war, thus skctches the loss of life in the war. 


‘ The soldier in Mexico had much less danger to encounter from the bul- 
lets of the foe than from the inhospitable climate. The whole number of 
Americans killed in the war, including the line of the Rio Grande and that of 
Vera Cruz, is estimated at 2000, and wounded at 4000. It is impossible to 
say how many of the latter have died in consequence of their wounds ; but we 
should suppose not less than one-fourth, say 1000, making in all 3000 deaths 
from battle. 

The ravages of disease were terrible. At Perote there were 2600 Ameri 
can graves, all victims of disease. At the city of Mexico the deaths were 
for the greater part of the time 1000 monthly. 

The first Mississippi regiment that went out to the Rio Grande, buried 135 
on the banks of that river before it went into battle, and finally brought back 
less than one-third of its number. The first and second Pennsylvania regi- 
ments, recently returned, went out 1800 strong (900 each) ; they brought 
home about 600 of their original number. The third and fourth Tennessee regi- 
ments, also recently returned, lost 300 by death. Neither of these regiments 
has been in action. Captain Naylor, of Pennsylvania, took down a company 
of 104 men; he brought back seventeen; he entered the battle of Contreras 
with 33 men, he brought 19 out of it. 

The most frightful instance of mortality, however, that we have heard of, 
was in that gallant corps, the Georgia battalion, commanded by a gallant and 
accomplished officer, Colonel Seymour. They were considered acclimated, 
and actually suffered much less while in the lowe1 country than when marched 
into the interior on the high land. The battalion went to Mexico 419 strong ; 
about 220 actually died ; a Jarge number were discharged with broken down 
and ruined constitutions; and many of them, no doubt, have since gone to 
tlieir graves ; and the battalion was reduced to thirty-four men fit for duty! 
On one parade, when a certain company was called, that had mustered 
upwards of 100 men, a single private answered to the call, and was its sole 
living representative. The captain, the three lieutenants, the four sergeants 
and the four corporals, (every commissioned and non-commissioned officer,) 
were dead. 

We have heard from officers of many other regiments details very similar 
to those we have given above, whick may be taken as about the fair average 
losses for all the volunteer regiments. The regulars did not suffer to the 
same extent. 
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REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN WAR — PRIZE AWARDED. 


Tue Judges appointed to award the Society’s Premium of Five Hundred 
Dollars for the best Review of the Mexican War, have adjudged it to the 
Rev. Asie Assott Livermore, Pastor of the Unitarian-Church in Keene, 
N.H. Itis much to be regretted, however, that the author’s absence on 
account of his health in the West Indies, whence he is not expected to return 
until early in June, will necessarily postpone its publication till far into the 
ensuing summer ; but the decision of such eminent men in its favor, as well 
us the known abilities of the writer, and the merits of the work itself, can 
hardly fail to secure for it, when it does come before the public, a hearty 
welcome from the friends of peace, and a wide circulation through the com- 
munity. 

It seems, however, that the public will not have to wait so long for a work 
on the subject. It was from the first our hope, that several of the essays in 
competition for our prize would be published ; and the friends of peace will 
rejoice with us, that we are not to be disappointed in this respect ; and espe- 
cially will those who have already become impatient for the work, be glad to 
learn, that one from a pen of well-known ability is now (March 10) in press, 
and will be in the market early in April.* The distinguished author, who 
wrote with a determination to publish in any event, and submitted his 
manuscript to the competition only in the hope of securing for it a wider cir- 
culation, had made arrangements for its publication just as soon as it should 
in any way get back into his hands; and our Executive Committee, on being 
informed of these facts, and finding that Mr. Livermore’s work must wait so 
long, expressed their ‘ great pleasure in learning that a Review of the 
Mexican War by the Hon. Jupce Jay, one of the two essays to which 
the competition was ultimately reduced, is forthwith to be published by the 
author at all events; and, having full confidence that whatever may come 
from his pen on this subject, will render valuable service to the cause of 
peace, and supposing that many of the subscribers already obtained for the 
proposed Review, may prefer receiving this to waiting five or six months for 
the other, they authorized the Corresponding Secretary to furnish them, at 
their option, with copies of Judge Jay’s Review.’ } 

Arrangements have accordingly been made forthwith to supply subscribers 
with this work ; but, ifyany of them, contrary to the expectations of our 
Committee, choose to wait till next July or August for that of Mr. Livermore, 
and will return this of Judge Jay uninjured, aud without expense to us, we 
will cheerfully make the desired exchange, when the other comes from the 


* Another of the twelve competitors for the prize, requested the return of his manu- 
script with a view to publication, and it was accordingly sent back to him; but we do 
not learn that he has yet taken steps to have it published. We should be glad, having 
read them in manuscript, to see his and several others in print, as we think they would 
be useful, and do credit to their respective authors. 

t Judge Jay, chozen at its last anniversary President of the American Peace Society, 
is well-known to the friends of our cause on both sides of the Atlantic, by his able and 
popular Address before our Society a few years ago, and by a volume on the general 
subject of Peace, which was republished, soon after its appearance in this country, by the 
London Peace Society. 
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press. We do this as the best thing possible in the circumstances ; as what 
we suppose will be most satisfactory to our subscribers, some of whom have, 
in their impatience, sent letters of inquiry, complaint, and even rebuke for the 
unexpected delay; a delay regretted far more by ourselves than it can have 
been by any others, but altogether beyond our control. From what we have 
learned of the wishes of subscribers for the work, we feel quite sure that 
nearly all of them will desire such a Review of the War as this of Judge 
Jay; and that they may in some measure be able to determine for themselves 
in advance, we shall give below a brief outline and a few characteristics of 
his Review. 


Detay or THe Awarp. — We had hoped for a much earlier award, bui 
have reason to congratulate ourselves on getting it so soon. Few of our 
readers can be fully aware how much labor it must have cost the Judges to 
examine so many essays of such length, making in print some 300 pages 
12mo. ; and, instead of complaining of the delay, the friends of peace should 
feel themselves under great obligations to the distinguished gentlemen, whose 
time is so valuable, and so much occupied with important business of their 
own, for performing so promptly a task so laborious. We were, moreover, 
compelled, when we supposed the examination nearly completed, to select a 
new judge in the place of one (Hon. Richard Fletcher, LL. D.), whose 
elevation to the bench of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts just at that time 
rendered it impossible for him, under the pressure of his new duties, and in 
the feeble state of his health, to perform the service expected of him. 


PPPOE AAI Oem" 


JUDGE JAY’S REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Tue following brief outline of this work, which is divided into nearly forty 
chapters, and will cover more than 300 duodecimo pages, may perhaps suffice 
for a general conception of its character : 

The author, apparently regatding the late war as only the last act of the 
‘Texan plot, starts some twenty years back with the history of efforts to secure 
that country for the extension of slavery ; and his documentary proofs furnish 
in smal] space the best view we have ever seen of that whole transaction from 
first to last. On this subject, as on others, he brings out some startling facts. 

Having traced to this remote source the influences which ultimately brought 
on the war, he comes next to the series of expedients first to obtain more 
territory by purchase, and, failing in that, to get up some plausible pretexts 
for war in order to wrest by force what could not be secured by diplomacy. 
Here he discloses a variety of humiliating facts, most of them probably new & 
more than nine readers in ten, if not ninety-nine in a hundred, all going to prove 
that our rulers were in truth bent on war, and actually picked a quarrel with 
Mexico. He goes here into the question of boundary, the question of indem- 
nities, the question of injuries and insults, ald the pretexts for the war, giving 
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on point after point documentary proofs that must, we think, take even the 
pest-informed by surprise. 

Our author now proceeds to the actual commencement of hostilities, and 
shows, all along by documents, precisely how President Polk brought it on ; 
the arrangements he made for that purpose not only through Gen. Taylor on 
the Rio Grande, but through Commodore Stockton in the Pacific, and Col. 
Fremont in California. On these points he ferrets out some curious and very 
striking coincidences, proving that the war had long been resolved on, and 
that, for its prosecution in due time, our fleet must have been sent to the Pa- 
cific, and our troops both to Texas and to California. As one specimen, he 
finds and shows, that our commanders in California did the very things our gov- 
ernment wanted them to do, before the date of their instructions from Wash- 
ington to do them! 

In disclosing fully the origin of the war, he exposes the pretexts by which 
politicians of both parties attempted to justify themselves, first in declaring the 
war, and then voting the means to carry it on. On these, as on other points, 
he goes by book, and quotes ample proof from printed records. 

After tracing the progress of the war, and showing ‘ the wide sweep of its 
evils to al] concerned,’ its waste of property, its sacrifice of life, and a variety 
of political, moral and social evils to both parties in the contest, he brings a 
superabundance of documentary proof to show the single object of the war, 
viz., the extension of slavery, and the predominance of its power in our national] 
government through all coming time. 

The author, also, combats the various excuses for sustaining the war, such as 
the maxim, ‘Our country, right or wrong ;’ and, in proving that a true,Christian 
patriotism does not require this, he i!lustrates his position by the example of 
the late John Quincy Adams, to whose character in this respect he devotes a 
long chapter, much the longest in the book, and furnishes in it the finest 
specimen we ever saw of documentary illustration and eloquence. This sin- 
gle chapter is worth the price of the whole book twice over. 

The work closes with a chapter on war in general, especially on the means 
of preventing such evils in future. 

To this brief outline, which does the author very imperfect justice, we will 
merely hint at some of its prominent characteristics : — 

1. Its incomparable thoroughness. It probes everything to the bottom, and 
must have cost a world of labor. Its results, whether we like them or not, 
will inevitably form materials for our future history. 

2. It is well-guarded. The author proceeds from first to Jast on document- 
ary proofs, and quotes ample authorities, and such, too, as few will question. 

3. He seizes, also, the great hinges of the whole subject, and thus presents 
points which both politicians and moralists mus¢ feel. On minor or admitted 
points, he does not dwell much. 

4. He is throughout bold, plain-spoken and pungent. He is all along in 
downright earnest, and though courteous, never minces the matter, nor ever 
apologizes for any rebuke of the wrong-doers in this war. 

5. He is, moreover, strictly impartial ; so much so, that no man could tell, 
from anything in this Review, whether he is a Whig or a Democrat. He 
seems not to have inquired to what party a wrong-doer belongs ; but, when- 
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ever he finds men of any party concerned in originating, abetting, or support- 
ing the war, he rebukes them all with an unsparing fidelity. 

6. Weneed hardly add, that it isa powerful work. No man can open it any- 
where, and read ten pages, without feeling its power; and we are greatly 
mistaken if it does not produce a strong sensation among men of all parties, 
both South and North. 

We expect, of course, diversity of opinion concerning this Review ; but the 
most serious objections, the substance of all, will be that the author tells too 
much truth about the war, without having the fear of any person or party 
before his eyes. He spares neither Democrats, nor Whigs, nor Free-Soilers, — 
we mean those of the old parties who, after supporting the war, became Free- 
Soilers ; for the Review contains not a word even of allusion to the Free-So}] 
Party, although it could hardly be otherwise than a virtual plea for the great 
principle of free-soil. If any one in either of these three parties is afraid of 
the truth, or anxious to screen himself or others from merited rebuke, or 
unwilling to see unscrupulous, shuffling politicians of any and every party 
exposed in their true colors, we must advise him not to read Judge Jay’s 
Review, but to wait for such an one, if such be possible, as can review an 
atrocious murder without hurting the reputation or feelings of the murderer ; 
such a war as this, without censuring its originators and abettors. | 

In the opinion of one of the judges, — probably all of them, — ‘ it is written 
with great power, and is rich in documentary proof of the real origin of the 
war, and of the manner in which the country was tricked into it;’ and 
another one said, ‘the chapter on John Quincy Adams alone is worth the 
whole premium of $500’ offered by our society for the entire Review. 

Ice Where we cannot reach subscribers by the express, we shall send by 
mail copies of the Review, printed on thinner paper, and in paper covers, in 
order to diminish the postage. 

Price. — The retail price to be 75 cents, very low ; but to regular subscrib- 
ersalong with the Advocate, we charge only half adollar. [> The pay will 

ef course be expected on delivery, which will be soon, in some cases along with 
this Advocate. 

icp Graruirovs Circutation. —If persons wish to purchase the Review 
for gratuitous circulation in large numbers, arrangements have been made 
with the Publisher to furnish them for that purpose at our office, for $40a 
hundred in cloth, and $25 in paper covers. , 


_ {> The account of receipts, in the absence of our financial agent just at 
the time of publication, is necessarily omitted in this number. 
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